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“Remedies must be found as well as statements of prin- 


ciple that will have a pleasing and sonorous sound. 


Practical questions can be settled only by practical 


means. Phrases will not accomplish the result ; effec- 


tive readjustments will, and whatever readjustments 


are necessary must be made. 


But they must follow a 


principle, and that principle is plain. 


“‘No people must be forced under a sovereignty under 


which it does not wish to live. No territory must 


change hands except for the purpose of securing 


those who inhabit it a fair chance of life and liberty. 


No indemnities must be insisted on except those that 


constitute payment for manifest wrongs done. No 


readjustments of power must be made except such as 


will tend to secure the future peace of the world and 


the future welfare and happiness of its peoples.”— 


President WILSON, to the Russian Revolutionary Govern- 
ment. Published June 1th, 1917. 
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Russia's Idea of Peace 


I 


Tue enthusiasm with which the Russian Revolution was 
welcomed in this country was quickly dashed by anxiety as 
to the attitude of the new Government towards the war. 
The assurance that Russia desires no separate peace has 
brought little comfort in face of the accompanying declara- 
tion as to the kind of joint peace she aims at. Russian 
revolutionary democracy, we are told, 
is in favour of an international peace, without annexations and 
without indemnities, real or ate iad on the basis of the free 
development of nations. ‘ 
If we are to have no annexations and no indemnities, for 
what are we fighting? The formula is as disconcerting as 
President Wilson’s ‘Peace without victory.”’ We went into 
the war with definite aims—to punish aggression, destroy 
J the menace of Prussian militarism, regain for Belgium and 
> “3 Serbia all and more than all that they had lost and liberate small 
‘nationalities from old-established tyrannies. Without annex- | 
ations or indemnities—without even victory—how are we to 
_do it? Fears have been somewhat assuaged, though per- 
* plexity has not been removed, by smooth official assurances 
sthat the Allies understand the intentions underlying the 
© Russian formula and are entirely at one with them. There 
is a mystery here which should be cleared up at once, and 
=the old demand of the pacifists for a closer definition of 
our aims secures novel reinforcement from the extremest 
advocates of a fight to a finish. 
ye A clear understanding between the new Russia and her 
| gsister democracies is of vital importance. Russia does not 
“gant a separate peace. Especially she does not want a 
_, Peace which will leave Prussianism triumphant and unre- 
Pe eritant on her flank. But having set up an ideal of popular 


1 This formula was pronounced by the President of the Russian Coun- 
cil of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates and has since constantly been 
“<repeated with slight verbal variations. 


' 
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rights at home in place of Tsardom, she is not likely to 
continue the war for ends abroad which do not appear to 
her compatible with that ideal. Without her, our ultimate 
victory would be virtually impossible; and Germany, alive 
to the fact, would make almost any concessions to detach 
her from us. For these reasons we must—and shall—come 
to an agreement with her. But what are we to make of 
this peace formula of ‘‘ no annexations and no indemnities *’? 


Its saving clause, to which too little attention has been 
paid, is the stipulation that the peace shall be ‘‘on the basis 
of the free development of nations.’’ The phrase by itself 
tells us little. But its meaning was early elaborated in a 
statement in the organ of the main body of the Russian 
Progressives, with Mr. Kerensky at their head, and it is 
a mystery why its publication in England was so long 
delayed. From this document,’ if it may be regarded as an 
authoritative exposition of the desires of the New Russia— 
and it is not without corroboration—it appears at once that 
the phrase ‘‘no annexations ’’ does not necessarily mean no 
transfer of territory. No such transfer, if Russia has her 
way, is to be incorporated in the terms of peace, but 
it is proposed that they shall nevertheless provide machinery 
for raising the question of the future allegiance of any frontier 
territory, and deciding it by a ballot vote of the populations 
immediately concerned. This plébiscite may be invoked 


either by the people themselves (on the demand of 10 per 


cent. of the inhabitants) or by a neighbouring population 
in another State, or by any of the present belligerents. But 


though the question may be put by others, it can be decided, 
in this scheme, only by the people themselves whose future — 


is in question. Thus, the question of the future of Russian 
Poland may be raised by Germany or Austria, and of Ger- 
man or Austrian Poland by Russia, or of either by their 
own Polish neighbours—or by themselves. Italy may ask 
for unredeemed Istria and thie Trentino, and Rumania propose 


reunion to her kinsmen and neighbours in Hungary. Italy 


and Serbia may propound their rival claims to the allegiance 


of Austria’s Southern Slavs, and the much-discussed Czecho- | 


Slovaks may propose their incorporation in a Kingdom of 


*In the Petrograd Labour Gazette, reproduced in summary form by the 
Cambridge Magazine, June 2, 1917. 
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Bohemia. But in every case the decision will go, not by 
the fortunes of war, nor by theories about ethnography and 
geography, nor even by consideration of strategical frontiers, 
but by the suffrages of the peoples whose future is in ques- 
tion. We shall decide not by bullets but by ballots whether 
or not Poland shall be re-united or Austria broken up, what 
Power has the love of the Adriatic’s eastern littoral—and 
whether Little Russia truly regards Great Russia as her 
sister. | 


And in like manner it turns out that ‘‘no indemnities ” 
does not mean that devastated territories are not to be 
indemnified. Neither money nor territory is to be transferred 
from vanquished to victor merely as the penalty of defeat 
and the reward of victory. But a fund is to be raised—a 
thousand million pounds is the suggestion—to be distributed 
in the devastated areas in proportion to the damage done, 
as duly recorded by independent assessors, to whichever side 
the areas may belong. The fund is to be raised by contribu- 
tions from all the belligerents in proportion to their war 
expenditure. It is apparently the Russian theory that this 
is a debt, not of vanquished to victor, nor of any one Power 
to any other, but of all civilisation which chose war as the 
means of settling its differences to the tenants of the terrain 
on which those differences were fought out. 


These are glorious ideas, lifting the cause of the nations 
who may espouse them on to a plane high above the inter- 
national jealousies and ambitions for which wars in the past 
have for the most part been waged. No longer are the 
rights of the peoples dependent upon the redemption of this 
territory or that—a redemption, by the havoc it brings, 
scarcely less terrible than the old enslavement. The peoples 
come into their own in one instant of time by a single deed 
—the signature by the contending Powers to this one great 
Act of Enfranchisement which the genius of Russia has 
drafted. How infinitely simpler to declare that all civilised 
subject peoples shall decide by their own votes what their 
future shall be, than to say this people shall have sovereignty, 
that people shall change masters and the other shall remain 
where it is, because this or that friend or enemy among the 
contending Powers has proved strong enough to have it so! 
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No haggling over the more or less, but one strong, clean- 
cut issue to which the nations of the earth must give their 
Yes or No! And how infinitely nobler, instead of imposing 
the rebuilding and replanting of the stricken battle areas as 
a penalty for the vanquished, to make it the common task 
of all the war-weary nations, symbolising their common dedi-. 
cation to a new order of mutual helpfulness in which war 
shall never again find place! 


Under the double impulse of the appeal of this great idea 
and the urgent practical need of finding common ground 
with Russia in the war, let us compare the aims of the Allies 
as they were last authoritatively declared with this new inter- 
pretation of them now propounded and see what basis of 
common action they afford. 


II 


The one full and authoritative statement of the aims of 
the Allies before Russia deposed her Tsar and America came 
into the war, was contained in the Allied Note to President 
Wilson communicated on January 10th, 1917. In his cover- 
ing despatch to our Ambassador at Washington® Mr. Balfour 
expressed the view, summarising the intentions of the Allis, 
that ‘‘a durable peace can hardly be expected unless three 
conditions are fulfilled ’’: : 


That the existing causes of international unrest should be as far as 
possible removed or weakened. 


That the aggressive aims and the unscrupulous methods of the 
Central Powers should fall into disrepute among their own people. 


That, behind international law, and behind all the treaty arrange- 
ments for preventing or limiting hostilities, some form of international 
sanction should be devised which would give pause to the hardiest 
aggressor. ‘ 

_ Under the first of these heads the Allied Note demands 
the restoration and evacuation of the invaded territories, the 
restitution of Alsace-Lorraine, the liberation of subject races 
from foreign domination and the expulsion of the Ottoman 
Empire from Europe. The evacuation of invaded territories 
is presupposed by the new Russian formula: the expulsion of 
8 Communicated January 16, I917. 
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the Turk is outside it. The fate of subject races and of 
Alsace-Lorraine it directly provides for. Regarding the 
latter, the Note declares that ‘‘ provinces or territories for- 
merly torn from the Allies by force, or contrary to the 
wishes of their inhabitants,’’ must be restored, and this. de- 
mand has been formally repeated by resolutions of the French 
Chamber (by a majority) and Senate (unanimously). But merely 
to return these provinces to their former owner by a stroke 
of the pen would be no sure method of removing them from 
the category of ‘* causes of international unrest.’? Their in- 
habitants must themselves be given the opportunity of making 
known their own preferences as to their future allegiance. 
Almost certainly, were these to vote by districts on the point, 
the new Franco-German frontier would run neither wholly 
to the east nor wholly to the west of the disputed area, but 
somewhere between. | 


And so with the rest of the programme of liberation. The 
Allies have pledged themselves in their Note to 

the reorganisation of Europe, guaranteed by a stable settlement, 

based upon the principlesof nationalities, on the right which all peoples, 


whether small or great, have to the enjoyment of full security and 
free economic development. 


Could any more exact method be conceived of carrying out 
this great purpose than the Russian plan of the plébzsczte? 
If we set out to secure to all civilised peoples that free 
control of their own destinies we must follow the principle, 
for our own self-respect, whithersoever it leads us. Wecan 
neither refuse independence where it is sought nor impose 
it where it is unsought. Still less, while refusing it where 
asked of a member of the Entente, can we impose it unasked 
within the borders of the Central Powers. Naturally, we 
should rejoice in a demand from Bohemians or Southern 
Slavs for independence of their Germanic masters, but to 
make their independence an object of our arms while they 
only desired autonomy under the Austrian Crown would be 
to continue frivolously the present awful slaughter... The 
only course for a statesmanship which respects itself and 
realises that its stakes are human lives, is equally to impose 
on our enemies and to observe ourselves the right of all 
civilised peoples to the free choice of their own future status. 
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But the really crucial test of the new formula lies in its 
application to Turkey and the German colonies. With regard 
to Turkey, Russia herself has removed the greatest difficulty of 
all by her repudiation of the demand of the old autocracy 
for ‘the transference of Constantinople and the adjacent 
narrow seas to Russian sovereignty. It was a demand wholly 
incompatible with any avowable principle of European re- 
settlement, and it is an immense relief to have got rid of it. 
Yet the Gladstonian policy of ejecting the Turk from Europe, 
‘bag and baggage,’’ retains undiminished its appeal to all 
lovers of freedom. The only difference which time has made 
is to show that even this drastic remedy is not drastic 
enough, and that ejections in Asia should accompany that in 
Europe. It has to be admitted, of course, that a plébzscite 
of the inhabitants of the remnant of Turkey-in-Europe would 
not abolish Turkish rule there, since the Turks themselves 
are in a large majority. But there are abundant reasons 
for abolishing Turkish rule there, nevertheless. The whole 
history of the Balkan Peninsula shows that the homogeneous 
States erected out of the former European subjects of the 
Turk can never breathe freely till something more stable 
than a political land frontier is erected between their old 
enemy and themselves. Moreover, there is overwhelming 
reason for allowing no single Power to control—still less 
to hold with fortifications—the great international highway ~ 
of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. The straits form the 
intersection of two great trade routes, the one by water 
between the Black Sea ports and the Mediterranean and the 
other by land between Middle Europe and Western Asia. 
No one Power—least of all the Turk—should bestride either 
route if causes of international unrest are to be elimin- 
ated, and there is a clear case for the neutralisation of the 
whole district. 

As for ‘Turkey-in-Asia, it is clear that the Russian 
formula forbids equally the annexation of Armenia by Russia, 
of Western Asia Minor by Italy, of Syria by France or of 
Mesopotamia and Palestine by Britain—unless on the direct 
initiative of the inhabitants of these places themselves. On 
the other hand, it equally forbids their return to the tender 
mercies of the Turk—unless, again, at their own desire! It 
should not be difficult to establish some form of protecto- 
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tates, international or mandatory, which would save the 
liberating Allies from the charge of self-seeking or hypocrisy. 


The fate of the conquered German colonies, though closely 
connected with ‘“‘ causes of international unrest,’? ‘was not 
mentioned in the Allied Note, but the new Russian formula 
has a very direct bearing indeed upon the problem of their . 
future disposal. There is nothing in the principles of settle- 
ment laid down in the Note which dictates our retention of 
them: on the other hand, the Australian and South African 
Commonwealths will certainly ask for the incorporation in 
the British Empire of the conquered territories nearest to 
themselves. It is not to be supposed, however, that any of 
the Allied communities whose sons are spending their blood 
on their behalf will desire either to risk the collapse of the 
Alliance or an extension of the war for the mere purpose 
of withholding from Germany any share anywhere in the 
undeveloped areas of the globe. If we hesitate to hand 
back black races to subjection to her colonising methods— 
and there is good ground for such hesitation—we have the 
oft-canvassed alternative of creating a great international 
trust out of the pooled, mid-African colonies of the Powers, 
under international control. That would in itself be an 
immense stride forward towards the elimination of causes of 
international unrest. And not only in Africa but through- 
out the undeveloped territories of the world should the policy 
of ‘“‘the open door ”’—of equality and of economic access— 
be established, and for the same excellent reason. * 

* There is another “ cause of national unrest’ not otherwise related 
to the present discussion—the question of the immunity of innocent 
merchant shipping in time of war—which cannot be wholly ignored in 
any review of a possible peace settlement, for it will inevitably be 
raised— and by America—when the war is over. We know already 
that Germany can live and fight in spite of our blockade of her sea- 
borne trade, and we know also that the most overwhelming naval 
predominance cannot protect an island Power like ourselves from 
grave menace from submarine. It behoves us to realise yet further 
that we may some day be neutrals in a fight between two other mari- 
time Powers and may see the law of capture as we have now developed 
it applied to ourselves with crippling effect. “The freedom of the 
seas,” despite the abuse of the phrase by Germany, has a very real 
meaning for America and the neutrals and—when we are neutrals— 
for ourselves as well; and we shall be wise if we are ready with a 


cheerful assent to reforms under this head which we have imagined 
ourselves interested in opposing in the past. 
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More difficult for the average Englishman to accept even 
than ‘‘no annexations,’’ probably, will be the Russian stipu- 
Jation against indemnities. It is good, he will say, that the 
devastated areas should be recompensed—so far as mere 
money can do it—but why should the defenders share the 
cost of it with the aggressors? It would be perfectly just 
that Germany should pay all and more than all that is 
needed. But could she? It may be doubted whether in 
point of fact she could provide even her own apportioned 
share under the Russian plan. If adequate reparation is to 
be made the remaining Powers must help, and help lavishly. 
And if there is a balance to be provided by the Allies it is 
clear that those who have suffered least from war’s devasta- 
tion should subscribe most liberally. It is France and Belgium 
and Serbia and Poland in whose favour the Russian scheme 
should be modified if at all—not Britain. But indeed, it is 
to the interest of all Christendom that the devastation should 
be made good as quickly as possible and its cost spread over 
the widest area, so that the recovery everywhere should be 
the most speedy. It is not in the interest of Christendom 
that one Power should remain permanently weighted down 
by debt and loss, a source of instability and a centre of 
discontent. Not on such foundations is the new Europe to 
be effectively reared.” ! 


‘ 


Yet the most cogent reason of all for “‘no indemnities ” 
in the Russian sense still remains. No question is more 
hotly debated at the conclusion of any war than that of 


° There is a quaint idea abroad that Mr. Norman Angell has shown 
that a country suffers no injury—indeed, is rather helped—by the impo- 
sition of a big indemnity upon it after a war. Mr. Angell, of course, 
has shown, and attempted to show, no such thing. He has shown that 
the stimulus to a nation’s exports involved in the payment of an 
indemnity (and the consequent lowering of prices) may have some 
compensating advantages; but the blow of the heavy foreign liabilities 
is grave and not to be avoided, nevertheless. Mr. Angell has also shown 
that the stimulus to imports (and the increased cost of living) which the 
receipt of a great indemnity involves may have a disastrous effect upon 
home production competing for the consumer’s custom. The great 
merit of the Russian proposal is that it provides that the money shall go 
to territories which have no competing home industries to be injured, 
since the very reason for the payment is that they have been destroyed 
by the devastation of war. See The Great Illusion (Heinemann), Part. 
I., chap. vi. 
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indemnities. It would be difficult for Germany to resist the 
Russian scheme of co-operation, but she would resist des- 
perately the imposition of retributive fines on thé top of her 
already overwhelming financial liabilities. Imagine every 
other outstanding question settled at the Peace Conference 
but this one: is it conceivable that the Allies, with or 
without the consent of Russia, should give the signal for 
the renewal of the combat for this cause alone? What would 
it mean? It would mean simply that we—non-combatants— 
elected to sell the lives of our young men for money. Which 
of us would not give all his worldly goods for the life of 
his sonP Are we to send countless sons to the shambles 
again in order that Germany and not we shall pay the 
balance needed for the restoration of Belgium and Northern 
France? The idea has only to be suggested to be repudi- 
ated. It is not on the question of indemnities that we shall 
prolong this war. 


Il 


It is essential to the New Russia, as to all of us, that, in 
Mr. Balfour’s words, 

the aggressive aims and the unscrupulous methods of the Central 

Powers should fall into disrepute among their own peoples. 
This is the most difficult and the most delicate task which 
the Allies have set themselves. It is a consciousness of its 
supreme importance which prompts much of the impatience 
felt by earnest and large-minded men amongst us at the 
demand for an early attempt at a peace by negotiation. 
What does not seem to be fully’ realised is that the achieve- 
ment of such a result has very little direct relation to any 
given stage of the progress of our arms. What we are 
striving for is a spiritual change in the mind of a people, 
and the question arises, how far and in what way can bombs 
and bayonets bring it to pass? Of the importance of the 
change there can be no manner of doubt. For the menace 
of Prussian militarism which we are out to destroy is just 
this state of mind in the German people which prompts 
them to support or to acquiesce in ‘‘ the aggressive aims and 
the unscrupulous methods”? of the military clique which 
tules them; and without its elimination there can be no 
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durable peace for the world. Mr. Balfour performed the 
service to the Allies for which he is peculiarly fitted when 
he recognised and proclaimed that this aim of ours is in 
the last resort a thing of mind.and not of matter. 

Why do the German people support or acquiesce in 
Prussian militarism? There is, of course, a great section of 
them which believes, or believed, that the true greatness of 
their country is best served by a policy of domination and 
aggression. Such a belief, when put into practice, can be 
met in the first place only in one way—by the passionate 
resistance of force with force. Mr. Balfour gives true voice 
to the soul of the British race when he declares that that ~ 
resistance will be maintained to the end. Whatever the cost 
of the lesson, Germans who believe in aggression must be 
taught in the school of experience that aggression does not 
pay. But that is not the whole of the matter. In no 
country—not even in Germany—is belief in dominance and 
aggression the active creed of a majority of the people. 
Ease and peace will everywhere appeal to the average citizen 
as the state of life to be normally desired. What gives the 
militarist creed its ascendancy in every country which yields 
to it, in Germany as elsewhere, is the fear, skilfully fed by 
their own militarists at home, of the aggressive designs of 
militarists abroad. If militarism is to fall into disrepute 
with these, they must be shown something more than that 
ageression does not pay: they must be shown that there are 
other and safer ways than militarism of securing immunity 
from the aggression of others. We may think the German 
bourgeoisie as foolish as we like for supposing that there 
was danger of aggression from Russia, or from the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, or from the Triple Entente: if we are 
wise we shall recognise the undoubted fact, nevertheless. 

As for the means of convincing the enemy peoples that 
there is a better way than aggressive militarism of achieving 
national security, that is to be done by the same means as 
that by which we hope to achieve security for ourselves— 
by Mr. Balfour’s third condition of a durable peace, that 

behind international law, and behind all the treaty arrangements for 


preventing or limiting hostilities, some form of international sanction © 
should be devised which would give pause to the hardiest aggressor. 


Of this third condition we need say little here. It is under 
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this head that America’s great contribution to the world 
problem is made, in her proposal for the welding of the 
nations into a great League to Enforce Peace. Such a 
League, of which a chastened Germany has already an- 
nounced her readiness to become a member,® affords the 
only real security for the peace of the world: 

The free peoples of the world must draw together in some common 
covenant, some genuine, practical co-operation that will in effect 
combine their force to secure peace and justice in the dealings of 
nations with one another. The brotherhood of mankind must no 
longer be a fair but empty phrase; it must be given a structure of 
force and reality. Nations must realise their common life and effect 
a workable partnership to secure that life against the aggressions of 
an autocratic, self-pleasing Power.’ 

During the long agitation for the statement of our terms it was 
contended in some quarters that the time was not ripe for 
such a step because the Germans had not yet been taught 
their lesson. The Allies in their Note declared that in their 
judgment it was impossible to obtain at that moment a peace 
giving reparation, restitution and guarantees and placing the 
future of Europe on a sure foundation. But there was 
nothing in the Note suggesting that if Germany were ready 
the next day to concede the terms set forth, it would be 
wrong to make peace because she had not yet been decisively 
beaten in the field. 


But it is said that Germany has not yet been sufficiently 
punished for her crimes and that adequate punishment is 
an essential condition of reform and the security reform 
would bring. But punishment pursued for its own sake, 
after the remaining aims of the war had come within our 
grasp, would postpone and not hasten the establishment of 
security. Advocates of ‘‘ punishment ’’ should beware lest 
their desire should become indistinguishable from the desire 
for revenge. Revenge often masquerades under the guise 
of punishment and one may see in the general preference for 
the latter term a recognition that our action, if it is to gain 
ethical sanction at all, must have a judicial character and 
must find its vindication in the preventive effects expected 

6 The German Chancellor in the Reichstag Main Committee, Novem- 
ber 9, I9I6. 

7President Wilson to the Russian Revolutionary Government, pub- 
lished June II, 1917. 
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from it. Systems of punishment are judged in modern eyes 
by their effectiveness in securing reform in the punished or 
in deterring potential wrong-doers from crime: revenge can 
justify itself only in so far as it is able to exhibit itself as 
seeking these punitive ends. The preventive aims of 
punishment, so far as war can achieve them, will already 
have been achieved in this war when Germany has accepted 
peace on the Russian terms. What greater or juster punish- 
ment can we wish her than that she should have incurred 
this three years’ sacrifice of blood and treasure only to see 
her ends defeated and her gods dethroned—that her 
people should see the misery unspeakable which has been 
their lot to have brought them nothing in return? A war 
continued for a military decision after the political fruits of 
victory were ready for the harvest would rally by the 
hundred thousand to the support of their Government and 
their generals those who had before been coming fast to a 
belief in the better way. It is time that advocates of the 
continuance of the war for punishment merely were made 
to recognise that they are invoking the continued slaughter 
of our young men to secure the continued slaughter of the 
young men of Germany and the continued starvation of 
little German children, and nothing else at all. 


Let us remember meanwhile that only when the return of 
peace restores the free intercourse of nations will the mass 
of the German people be made aware of the full enormity of 
the methods pursued in their name by their rulers, and the 
horror they have aroused throughout the civilised world. 
Shame, deep and bitter, there is already among a section of 
thoughtful Germans. That that shame shall grow and spread 
and bring forth fruits meet for repentance must be the 
prayer of all old lovers of Germany. The process would 
not be helped, but rather the reverse, by a war @ outrance. 


IV 


Wrenched violently from its accustomed ways by the 
sudden aggression of Germany, the national mind has become 
absorbed in the task of organising the resources of the 
country in men and money to meet the menace. It saw 
clearly that only by the sword could this masterful appeal 
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to the sword be repelled. In its preoccupation it has made 
the inference almost without thought, that the sword only 
is the appointed means by which future tranquillity can be 
assured. Always the sword once drawn must be resisted by 
the sword. But it is false to suppose that, aggression once 
defeated, only the destruction of the enemy can remove the 
will to attack again. The peoples of Europe have been 
ready in the past to believe that force was’ not the last word 
in the organisation of human happiness. Our need of the 
moment is a return to an earlier faith. 

When the sword has defeated aggression the sword has 
done its work. When general consent is regained to the 
regulation of human affairs by law it must return to the 
sheath or be recognised as the enemy, and no longer the 
saviour, of society. When Germany accepts the Russian plan 
our quarrel with Germany will be ended. Let us have faith 
in the greater power of reason and justice than of force to 
build up a better Europe. Let it not be said of our older 
civilisation that Russia, the youngest child of Western cul- 
ture, appealed to us in vain against a pagan view of life. 

It is said that the war must go on to an undisputed victory 
in the field, whatever the cost, before the Allies can even 
consider the basis for a settlement—that nothing else that 
can happen will make it clear to the German people that 
aggression does not pay and bring militarism into permanent 
disrepute among them. Yet it should be clear—and it is 
apparently the opinion of the Allied Governments—that Ger- 
many’s acceptance of any such peace terms as those set forth 
in the Note would itself be a confession of the failure and 
defeat of her methods more complete than any surrender to 
victorious generals in the freld—a confession only made the 
more significant the further she was at the moment of sur- 
render from final military collapse. And the same would be 
true of her acceptance of the Russian scheme of plébiscztes. 
For both are the very antithesis of the militarist creed. What 
has militarism—what has Prussianism—to do with the prin- 
ciple of nationality, the right of self-government, the claim 
to free economic development, the establishment of inter- 
national law, and the rest? 

When Prussian militarism accepts the peace of revolution- 
ary Russia, Prussian militarism dies, and by its own hand. 
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That is a far more certain way of killing Prussian militarism 
than by victories in the field. For armies defeated and 
destroyed can be reorganised and reinforced as time brings 
up the reserves of youth; nations bled white need time only 
for the recovery of health and strength. Victors, again, 
as well as vanquished, are decimated. by war to the death, 
and their rate of recovery is not necessarily as fast as that 
of their adversary. 

But it is said that there is one test of Germany’s conver- 
sion to a better mind which we should ignore at our peril. 
If she no longer puts her faith in militarism let her pluck 
militarism from her throne. ‘‘ No peace with the Hohen- 
zollerns’’ if we would have our peace secure! All the 
world would rejoice were the Hohenzollerns to be sent after 
the Romanoffs into obscurity at the bidding of their awak- 
ened peoples. But if the Hohenzollerns disappeared and the 
faith in militarism remained, neither Germany nor the world 
would be any better for the change; while if the German 
people turned like the Russians from militarism and autocracy 
to democracy and. internationalism, it would matter little 
whether or not the Hohenzollerns remained the nominal 
heads of a crowned republic. There are shrewd observers 
who believe that both they and the Hapsburgs will be 
agile enough to attain—even to evoke—such a revolutionary 
change of status. But the uselessness of the Allies’ attempt- 
ing their eviction from without is that. they cannot make a 
change of form represent a change of heart in the institutions 
of their enemy. It is possible that after oceans of further 
blood had been spilt the Allies might succeed in changing 
the form of government of the Central Powers, but the 
spirit behind the forms they can never change. Only the 
German people can do that, and a war with such an object 
would be as likely to strengthen as to weaken the hold of 
their present leaders upon their allegiance. 

We must leave this matter to the German people, and we 
can give them no better help in the task before them than 
to make an early and equitable peace which shall show forth 
the failure of the aims of their present rulers in all its 
nakedness. The Russian Revolution has done more than 
all the war to hasten the change. The wiser and more 
receptive Austrian Kaiser, sensitive to the new spirit abroad, 
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is hastening to conform to it. Whether Kaisers help or 
hinder, that spirit will work its transforming effect through- 
out the two empires, and the best judges believe that the 
signing of peace will itself be the signal for the revolution. 
Only we ourselves, by rallying the people to their leaders 
against a war of extermination, can delay its coming. In 
Austria events are moving with giant strides towards just 
that racial self-government which the Russian plan seeks to 
establish: in Germany the Government are deliberately but 
openly feeling their way towards the substitution of access 
to foreign markets and raw materials for the annexations and 
indemnities which the Russian plan forbids. * 


It is not to be supposed that even the Russian form of the 
peace terms of the Allies will be accepted readily by the 
enemy Governments. But they are moving rapidly towards 
it, and its inherent justice and equity make it as difficult for 
them to ask their war-weary peoples to reject it as it is 
difficult for our own Government to refuse it consideration. 
Our true line of attack upon the Hohenzollerns and _ their 
allies is to force them to the dilemma of either accepting 
terms which destroy their power, or calling upon their 
peoples to resist a°’settlkement guaranteeing them the security 
and the autonomy for which they pine. ‘“‘ A speedy peace 
by mutual agreement,’’ says Herr Scheidemann, the hitherto 
docile leader of the ‘‘ Government Socialists,”’ 


would be a great happiness for all Europe. Ninety-nine per cent. of 
the people are anxious and hopeful about Stockholm [the Socialist 
international peace discussions]. If France and Britain renounce 
annexations and Germany insists on them we shall have a revolution 
in the land. 


When all allowance has been made for possible misapprehen- 
sion as to the meaning of the Russian formula, this utter- 
ance represents the mood of the peoples both in Germany 
and elsewhere. It is still the fashion to sneer at “the 
Internationale ”’ and to break up the meetings of the Inter- 
nationalists; but the spirit behind them is the spirit in the 
workshops and the factories, nevertheless, throughout Europe. 
When, in Paris, the Socialists were debating whether or not 


8 The semi-official Bayerische Stadtszeitung, May 7, 1917, quoted by 
the Nation, June 2, 1917. 
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to take part in the international discussions, the vast crowd 
outside in the Place de la République ; 
became impatient and raised cries of ‘Go to Stockholm,” “Down 
with the war,” etc. An officer in uniform who was imprudent enough 
to call out “Vive la guerre!” was maltreated and had to be rescued 
by the police. At about 7 p.m. we heard in the room where the 
council was sitting a distant refrain: 
“C’est la lutte finale; 
Groupons nous, et demain 
L’Internationale 
Sera le genre humain. 


The crowd was singing the “Internationale”; it was the first time 

that it had been sung in the streets of Paris since the war. ™ 

It is the supreme merit of the Russian plan that it pro- 
poses terms of peace which do not take the form of a 
surrender imposed by victors upon the vanquished but apply 
equally to both sides. What the Allies demand of others 
they proclaim themselves ready, should they adopt the plan, 
to concede themselves. In essence it is President Wilson’s 
own ‘‘ Peace without victory ” 


Victory would mean peace Bie upon the loser, a wiktoit s terms 
imposed upon the vanquished. It would be accepted i in humiliation, 
under duress, at intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a 
resentment, a bitter memory, upon which terms of peace would rest 
not permanently but only as upon quicksand. Only a peace between 
equals can last—only a peace the very principle of which is equality 
and a-common participation in a common benefit.!! 


America is enlisted on our side to secure such a peace— 

to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the life of the world 

as against selfish autocratic power, and to set up amongst really free 

and self-governing peoples of the world such a concert of purpose 
and action as will henceforth ensure the observation of these 
principles. ” 

Russia has opened the eyes of the peoples of the world 
to see a great light. They aspire to join hands with their 
brethren everywhere against tyrannies and cruelties in every 
land, filled with a new consciousness of the worth of human 


9“ This is the last struggle; let us join together, and to-morrow the 
International shall be the way of mankind.” 


»9 


10 Manchester Guardian correspondent, June 2, 1917. 
11 Speech to the Senate, January 22, I9QI7. 


{2 Speech to Congress, April 2, 1917. 
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life} the sacredness of human liberty. Their mood is no 
longer for mutual slaughter at the bidding of their rulers. 
They long to turn from the work of destruction to the work 
of building up, and they believe that the hour has struck 
for inaugurating this happier era. At least they will have 
the attempt made. At least they will have the question of 
the existence of a common will among them put definitely to 
the test. The Russian offer must be made, and made without 
reservations. If the enemy Governments reject it, let their 
peoples deal with them. If the Allied Governments refuse 
to make it, let their peoples also deal with them. The 
principles of the Revolution are of universal application. 
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